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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

NEW WAR POETS 

The Tempering, by Howard Buck. Yale University Press. 
Chords from Albireo, by Danford Barney. John Lane Co. 
There and Here, by Allen Tucker. Duffield and Co. 
Poems, by Cecil Roberts. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
The Poets in Picardy, by E. de Stein. John Murray. 
Poems in Captivity, by John Still. John Lane Co. 

New books of war poems mostly confirm the conviction 
that war and poetry are neither cause and effect, nor even 
usual companions. 

War releases the emotions of the crowd, which psycholo- 
gists have shown are wholly different from the sum of 
the emotions of the individuals in the crowd. Doubtless 
they are a theme for poetry — what is not? — but only in the 
hands of a master. Their treatment by the ordinary versi- 
fier does what a photograph does ,* it shows what any observer 
can see. There is of course a certain pleasure in recognition, 
in saying, "Gosh, ain't it natural?" But that is an ele- 
mentary esthetic pleasure if it is an esthetic pleasure at all. 

Then, too, the emotions of war get expressed in action. 
They are not for the time inhibited, and then later ex- 
pressed in art. After intense emotion, followed by equally 
intense physical action, it is a long time before there can 
be intense expression in art. The expression is over — at 
least, until the emotions can be "remembered in tranquillity" 
— and that is a long time yet. 

The six books under consideration confirm these obser- 
vations, although the volumes themselves divide easily into 
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two groups. Three are English and three American, and 
nobody could be misled into confusing them. The English- 
men are in a measure crystallized. They produce larger, 
more conventional volumes. They have a certain maturity. 
They seem older — perhaps not in years, but in experience 
and background. They write as Englishmen have written 
for generations. 

The young Americans are anything but crystallized. In- 
stead of maturity, they have the serious-mindedness of the 
undergraduate. Instead of background, they have the mid- 
Victorian attitude that still reigns "in pristine purity" in 
many American colleges. But what gleams they show are 
gleams of promise. These boys have not grown up. 

To anyone who is looking for promise, Howard Buck's 
The Tempering is the most interesting of the lot. It is, 
by the way, the first volume in The Yale Series of Younger 
Poets, just started "to afford a publishing medium for the 
work of young men and women who have not yet secured 
a wide public recognition." There are similar series in 
England, and it is a fine thing to have one in the United 
States. 

But to return to Mr. Buck. His book is young, as he is; 

and particularly in the earlier poems the cliche blossoms 

unashamed : 

Ah, drain to the dregs that dizzy draught. 
The bliss of a kiss from the Infinite. 

The later poems, dealing mostly with the war, in which 
the author won the Croix de Guerre, show freedom and 
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promise: a group of them was awarded the Albert S. Cook 
Prize in Poetry at Yale in 191 8. In these the author says 
what he feels, not what he thinks he ought to feel or what 
the mass feels. His Dedication, 1917, with its restrained 
final couplet, 

The husks of life are gone; only the corn 
Waits for its golden grinding with the morn, 

has none of the professional heroics that characterize much 
war verse. Mr. Buck believes in the righteousness of the 
war, but he does not idealize it. 

Their strange eyes hold no vision as a rule, 
No dizzy glory, 

he says in what is probably the best poem in the volume. 
The poem on Robert Hall — Killed September 12, is re- 
markable for simplicity and sincerity, in spite of two or 
three conventionally "poetic" expressions. 

Danford Barney is likewise a Yale man, but a very dif- 
ferent one. The most remarkable thing about his volume 
is the foreword by Lawrence Mason, a Yale professor who 
states and elucidates the obvious with dull persistence. 

In his poems Mr. Barney does the same thing. His 
verse lacks individuality. It is reminiscent of the classics, 
especially the classics in which, to quote phrases by his 
sponsor, "Beauty, Innocence, and Aspiration" stalk about 
and pose in "eternal sanctity." Dr. Mason teaches a 
course known as The English Lyric — may not Mr. Barney 
have got his poetic inspiration from that indubitably plati- 
tudinous source? 
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Allen Tucker is in form a modern. Nearly all his poems 
are in vers libre, but they are hopelessly commonplace and 
conventional. "The sun is bright, and life is full" to 
Mr. Tucker as it is to thousands of versifiers. Likewise 
"Beauty was everywhere" as it — or She — has been on count- 
less occasions. When Mr. Tucker does hit upon a new 
image or comparison, it is of doubtful appropriateness. 

Twenty years ago Cecil Roberts would have been 
esteemed a better poet than he can be today. His is the 
workmanship of that generally sterile period from 1890 
to 1910. In both theme and phrase, his work has echoes 
of poems from the Elizabethan age down. He is culti- 
vated, accomplished — a thinned-out Alfred Noyes, though 
more modern in his intellectual and spiritual outlook. 

John Masefield writes a preface to Mr. Roberts' Poems 
— why, it is hard to see, unless merely because he was, as 
he admits, asked to do so. It is only fair to point out that 
he does not claim greatness for his protege. The poems 
have facile singable qualities, and show a measure of de- 
scriptive ability; but hardly more can be said of them. 
The literary editor of the Liverpool Post, and already, at 
twenty-eight, the author of a dozen books, Mr. Roberts, 
granted a normal term of life, will doubtless produce several 
times that number. One hopes that most of them will be 
prose — for he is an excellent prose writer. 

Pleasant English humor, largely satirical, characterizes 
Mr. de Stein's Poets in Picardy, though there are notes 
of seriousness in the book. So-called "fragments" imitate 
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the manner of Homer, Shakespeare, Gilbert, and others in 
treating themes connected with the late war. Natural and 
light-hearted, the volume reminds the reader agreeably of 
Captain Bruce Bairnsfeather's cartoons and the musical 
play based on them. The author manifestly is the sort 
of person one would enjoy knowing. 

The interest of John Still's poems is in their subject- 
matter. The verse that gives the volume its title, Poems 
in Captivity, was written while the author, a British officer, 
was a prisoner of the Turks. The more attractive poems, 
however, are those which deal with the history and lore of 
Ceylon, where the author formerly lived. The average 
reader knows nothing about Ceylon, and endures the too 
facile, monotonous verse to get the stories. As poetry, the 
volume is inconsequential. It is a pity it was not written 
in prose. Nelson Antrim Crawford 

ANOTHER VIEW OF MR. BARNEY'S BOOK 

Chords from Albireo, by Danford Barney. John Lane Co. 
Chords from Albireo is, perhaps, a fitting title for a book 
of poems whose qualities and their limitations it at once 
indicates. Mr. Barney's work has the effect of a passage 
of music so faintly heard as to be barely intelligible, indeed 
its very magic is sometimes due to its veiled and indefinable 
character. Like a faraway singing, heard at night from an 
open window, it haunts the imagination while teasing the 
senses, which strain forward to make out, if possible, the 
more satisfying outline of definite melody. 
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